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® BenoOLD IN THESE WHAT LZISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN Hann,” —Cowper. 








MIDNIGHT VISIT TO THE BREWERY. 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 
CHAPTER XXXV.— MR, SWOOP’S MIDNIGHT VISIT TO THE OLD 
BREWERY. 

Exactiy as the city clocks, in a dozen different tones, 
chimed the hour of ten p.m., a mysterious-looking man, 
wearing a large dark cloak, which entirely concealed his 
outer garments and the outlines of his form, and a broad- 
brimmed sombrero pressed low down on his forehead, 
leaving little of his face visible save an immense pair of 
black whiskers, and a black moustache and beard of 
equally imposing dimensions, turned down into Orange 
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Street, New York. Near the centre of the street he 
stopped for a few moments, and gazed earnestly at a 
house on the opposite side of the way, as if to fix its 
position in his memory, and then passed on until he 
reached the spot where the street diverges into the ill- 
famed locality known as the Five Points. Here he 
again waited for a short time, until, apparently growing 
impatient, he whistled in a low note, and, receiving ne 
response, whistled again. This time there came a low 
whistle in response from a dark alley near by, and pre- 
sently the man Doggett came forth from the alley and 
cenfronted the stranger. 
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Seemingly he was not satisfied with his inspection; for, 
muttering something to himself in a low tone of voice, 
he was returning to his covert in the alley, when the 
stranger addressed him thus :— 

“ Hillo, Doggett !” said he. “Are you so poor a hand at 
secking ous disguises that you do not reeognise me ?” 

“ What, Mister Swoop!” replied Doggett, on hearing 
the voice: “’pon my word, I didn’t reckernise yer. I 
see’d yer a-comin’ down the street, and I dodged yer 
onbeknownst. Thinks I, ‘ That’s Mister Swoop, surely ;’ 
but when yer came nigh the lamp, and I seen yer face, 
sez I, ‘ No, ’tain’t he, though the figger’s his’n.’ So I 
dodged inter this yere alley, and I watched yer to the 
corner, and when I heern yer whistle I thinks fur sure 
that’s him; but then, again, when I seen yer face I 
couldn’t b’lieve it.” 

“Did you suppose that I was coming on such an 
errand as this without disguising myself?” said the 
lawyer. “ Mark me, my good fellow: I don’t want to be 
known. Don’t mention my name now, nor hereafter, as 
having come to this place to-night; and now lead on 
as quickly as possible.” 

“Yer ain’t up to no dodge, mister?” said Daggett. | 
“Yer knows what I told yer last night. T don't pur-| 
tend to nothink ; but I’m not-agoii to-standto yer if yer | 
means any think off the square “long wf my camrailes. 
So I tell yer at oncst.”’ 

“ Lead on,” replied Mr. Sweap, sterily. “Blak ye, 
my man: I explained to youllast might what I wanted | 
you to do, and you agreed todo it. I hhaveiledged my 
word that no harm shall come ito you or your friends" 
from this visit. I @ou't gp thadk from my premise: | 
you fulfil yours, and syyou #hall ke wewarlled. esitate | 
or doubt me .again, and I leave you. Uwill find other 
means to accomplish my sbject—digpend mpon that; and | 
you must take the consequences#f yourdbstinacy. Wou 
may find yourself at Sing-Sing, my friend,.or somewhere 
else—where I will mat say—before you are «aware of it.” 

Doggett muttered some thrests ‘hepween ‘his ttesth;; | 
but Mr. Swoop, who ‘had first wisen ‘into notoristy on 
account of this popularity as a pleailer im tthe crimingl 
courts, knew well ithe mature and @haracter of tthe man 





he had to-deal with. 

The ruffian was cowed, and ‘he led tthe way onward 
without ‘another word of remonstrance. 

They turned the corner of ‘Orange Street, and found 
themselves in tthe wegion @f the notorious Five Points. 
The long, narrow ‘street Shreugh which Doggett led tthe 
way was lined on either side with ‘houses which might 





have been respectable in them day, but which had been 
permitted to fall imto a state of general dilapidation and 
decay; yet even im this condition tthe houses paid pro- 
bably a higher rent to their landlords ‘than ‘they had 
paid when tenanted by people ofrespectability; for every 
floor, and, in most cases, every Teom on every floor, mm 
each house, was let to a separate family, and the aggre- 
gate rent, rigidly extorted every week, amounted to 
more than the rent of a well-appointed mansion in the 
.fashionable quarters of the city. The cellars or base- 
ments of these wretched tenements were. generally fitted 
up as sailors’ dance-houses, and the saturnalia of the 
night had just commenced. 

The ears of the lawyer were greeted with the exe- 
erable scraping of fiddles, the twang of harps, and the 
jingle of tambourines and castaneis, as he passed along 
in company with his guide. The doors of these cellars 


epmecens 


were open, and through them, as well as through the 
eurtainless windows, a full view could be obtained of all 
A description of one will 


that .was going on within. 
suffice for all. 





Let the reader imagine a large, square 
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cellar, paved with bricks, and dimly lighted by several 
flaring tallow candles, some in battered tin candlesticks, 
others in sconees fixed against the walls, which walls had 
once been plastered:and whitewashed, bufthe plaster had 
‘been left to decay, and the whitewash had nof been 
renewed for many years. Walls and ceiling were alike 
black and grimy with smoke and dirt; the plaster had 
fallen away in patches, leaving the bare lath-work ex- 
posed; and, wherever it was possible to find space on 
such parts of the surface as were still whole and smooth, 

blasphemous and obscene phrases and couplets, hideous 
caricatures, indecent figures, and rude drawings of gib- 
bets, with men hanging beneath them, were written or 
sketched in coloured chalks or charcoal. At one end of 
the cellar was a rude bar, consisting of a counter and a 
row of unpainted, dirty shelves, on which decanters and 
glasses, and bottles of the vilest and most fiery liquors, 
were ranged, together with pipes, and tobacco, and cheap 
cigars. Behind the counter sat a fat, bloated, blear- 
eyed female, who dealt out the liquors at the low rate of 
three cents a glass—argent comptant. For a rhyming 
notice, of which the following is a copy verbatim et 
Titeratim— 


“When T-wasyoung and handsome, ‘tomy sorrow, 

Wetrusteil folk-as-said, ‘ Wo'll pay:to-morrow ;’ 

Wut now I’m older, and more “hunily’ 

Wsarves:no lidker'but' for money down"’- 
—announced ‘the fact that no credit could be given under 
my circumstances; and, ito judge from the present ap- 
‘pearance of tthe landlady, many years must have elapsed 
sinee tthe period of ther trustful simplicity. 

‘Qpposite the ‘bar, :at the other end of the cellar, upon 
2 stage of @eal beards laid across empty barrels, sat the 
musicians, consisting «f «couple of ‘fiddlers, a ‘harpist, 
‘a fingediat-player,:and «a ‘tanibourinist—four shabby, 
miserable-lodking dhjects, who were remunerated for 
‘their services by voluntary coutribuiions, either in the 


| form ‘of money er intoxicating @inirik. ©n'benches along 


the walls such of the @empany as were not dancing or 
drinking were. seutel:: these consisted of half-tipsy 
sailors, clad iin wed #hirts, aw canvas or dark ‘trousers 
‘belted wound tthe waist, and of flauntingly-dressed, dis- 
sipatedlocking females of various ‘ages. From some of 
these latter every appearance and characteristic of 
womanhood, except ‘the garb they were, had departed ; 
tthe features of others «till bore ‘traces of their former 
good looks;; while a few of the younger es would 
lhave ‘been gooillooking still, but for the bold, hard 
expression of their features, wnd the redness and inflam- 
amation caused Ihy intoxicating drink, or the haggard 
sdllowness Whidh was the result of continuous dissipa- 
tien. Over the features ofa few of these young women 
there camo, mow and then, a thoughtful, sorrowful 
look, as though they were haunted by remorseful feel- 
tings; "but these fitful shadows quickly passed away as, 
with an evidently forced gaiety, and with bursts of loud 
laughter that had no sound of mirth, they strove to 
banish the recollections of the days—perhaps not long 
gone by—when they were yet innocent and happy; 
perchance the light, and joy, and pride of homes that 
they had rendered desolate; the beloved of fond and 
doting parents, whose gray hairs had since descended 
into the grave in bitter sorrow for their fall. 

Besides these, there were a number of hang-dog, 
villainous-looking men, thieves by profession, whose 
task it was to lure the sailors to these foul haunts, and 
to plunder them, when they were sufficiently intoxicated, 
of their hard-earned wages, and drive them forth, almost 
in a state of beggary, into the streets. 

The shuffling of many feet, as the sailors and their 
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partners danced wildly on the brick floors to the strains of 
the harsh music; the loud calls for drink ; the uproarious 
conversation, interlarded with oaths and obscene expres- 


_ sions; the shrill yells of laughter; the continually 
; yeourting jars and quarrels; the staggering and reeling 


of drunken men and women; the occasional crash of 


: broken glass, when a bottle or tumbler fell, or was flung 


from a drunkard’s grasp; the evil expression of most 


of the faces, and the dissipated looks of all—made up a 


collection of sounds and sights that would have befitted 
a Pandemonium; and, if the reader can imagine such 


. scenes and such sounds in almost every house in a 


Jong and narrow street, he will be enabled to form some 


’ Gdea of the streets occupied by sailors’ dance-houses in 


the back-slums of the city of New York; though the 
scenes must be witnessed, the sounds be heard, to be 
fully realized. 

Scenes somewhat similar may probably be found in 
the great cities and seaports of all countries; but each 
‘individual city has, nevertheless, its own peculiar cha- 
racteristics of low life. 

Sharp, scowling glances were occasionally cast upon 
the stranger and his guide, by groups of revellers who 
were on their way to some favourite haunt; and probably, 
Ahad Mr. Swoop been alone, he might have been inter- 
rupted, and perhaps rudely treated. - But whensoever 
any difficulty seemed likely to arise, a word of explana- 
tion from Doggett, in a strange dialect, of which the 
lawyer, with all his experience of the language and 
‘habits of the class, was ignorant, satisfied the questioners, 
and he and his companion were permitted to pass on 
without molestation, until they reached a still more 
-squalid locality, in the heart of the Five Points. It was 
a miserable square, surrounded by mean houses, all of 
-which were, more or less, in a condition of dilapidation 
and decay. The doors were, in many instances, hanging 
by a single hinge, and were wide open, notwithstanding 
the late hour, for the simple reason that it was impos- 
sible toclosethem. The frames of the windows, as well 
as the window-panes, were broken, and the latter were 
stuffed with rags, old clothes, and even with wisps of 
straw. Everything about them was wretched and woe- 
begone beyond description. The gutters were choked 
with stagnant water; the streets were strewn with 
refuse of every kind, and the stench that arose from 
them was sickening to an almost unendurable degree. 
In the centre of the square was an enclosed space 
which had once been a plot of greensward, planted with 
trees. It was now a receptacle for filth and ashes, old 
rags and foul garbage of the vilest description ; and the 
trees had long since perished through the malaria, and 
presented only their decayed stumps, adding to the 
general aspect of wretchedness and misery beyond 
compares Five streets—through one of which the 
lawyer and his guide had just passed, and which gave 
the name of the “ Five Points” to the locality—besides 
several dark courts and alleys, diverged from the 
square, and at the end of one of these courts a lofty, 
dismal-looking building towered high above the sur- 
rounding houses. 

Tt was a fine, clear winfer’s night, and the bright full 
moon, and the myriad twinkling stars which shone in 
the clear sky, illumined every portion of the open space, 
and rendered the foulness and rottenness of the spot more 
palpable in the .contrast it presented with the calm 
serenity and purity of the heavens. 

The lawyer shuddered, in spite of himself, as Doggett 
led the way into one of the darkest and foulest of the 
courts above mentioned, which was reeking with damp, 


though the day had been bright and sunshiny, and 








which, notwithstanding the moonlight, was rendered 
so dark by the shadow of the overhanging houses on 
either side—only kept from falling in by poles and 
props—that not a footstep of the way was discernible. 

Here, for the first time, Doggett produced a dark 
lantern from beneath the folds of his overcoat, and 
turned the light of the bull’s-eye full upon the entrance 
to a long narrow passage. 

For the first time, also, Mr. Swoop now hesitated to 
follow his guide. He stood irresolute on the door-step, 
and gazed around him. The brilliant glare from the 
bull’s-eye of the dark lantern was yet unable to penetrate 
the thick darkness of the passage, although it served to 
increase the surrounding gloom, and, as it were, to make 
the darkness visible. 

“Where are we? What place is this? Where are 
you leading me?” he asked, and the tremor in his voice 
was not unheeded by his guide. 

“ What place is this?” repeated Doggett, in a bully- 
ing tone of voice. “The Old Brewary,* sure. I 
thought, Mister Swoop, as you knowed this yere locality 
better nor you seem to.” 

The lawyer perceived the sarcasm manifest in his 
guide’s voice and manner, and felt that to be successful 
he must regain his moral influence over the ruffian with 
whom he had associated himself. 

“Ha! Isee now. It is the Old Brewery,” he re- 
plied, in as firm and natural a tone of voice as he could 
assume. “ Lead on, Doggett, my good fellow. Really, 
this place is more dismal than ever. I did not recognise 
it in the gloom of night.” 

“Then you have been here afore, Mister Swoop?” 
said the guide. 

“Do you suppose,” replied the lawyer, “I could so 
often and so successfully have defended you and your 
associates, unless I had made myself familiar with your 
haunts P” 

“Well, I dessay not,” said Doggeti, thoughtfully. 
“That never struck me afore. It is a rummy place, 
mister. I heern say as how they’re thinkin’ o’ pullin’ 
it down. Ef they don’t, I reckon it’ll tumble down afore 
long. But it ain’t a place for the likes of ws, arter all, 
mister. Few on us ever comes here, onless we're druv 
to the last, or is in hidin’. They’re mostly nothin’ but 
miser’ble paupers, as ain’t fit for nothin’ else, as takes 
up their lodgin’s at the Brewery ; and I hev know’d old 
uns, and widders, and sich-like, as oncst thought their- 
selves very ’spectable, as come to the Brewery at last. 
Keep close, mister, and mind yer steps, and don’t be 
skeered at nothink.” 

So saying, Doggett turned on the full light of his 
lantern, and led the way along the dark passage to a 
narrow staircase, the hand-railing of which had been 
torn away. Many of the planks also were rotten and 
full of holes, and the stairs creaked, and bent, and 
trembled beneath their weight as they ascended. 

At length they reached a crazy landing, where the 
air, which entered from an aperture where once a window 
had been—laden though it was with vile odours—was 
grateful to them after the close, reeking atmosphere 
of the passage and staircase. They turned from this 





* The “Old Brewery” was pulled down shortly after the period to 
which this story relates, and a home for the destitute and a city mission- 
house have been erected on its site. The Five Points and the surround- 
ing neighbourhood have been much improved of late years, and the 
above description of the locality must be regarded rather as a descrip- 
tion of its past than of its existing condition. It is no longer one of the 
terrible and disgraceful ‘‘sights’’ of the city. The worst class of its 
former residents have been scattered abroad, and those who wouid see 
the condition of things that was once to be seen at the Five Points must 
now seek a place known as the “ Rookery,” and other localities on the 
banks of:the East River, 
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landing into another passage, the boards of which were 
so rotten that the most extreme caution was requisite on 
their part, in order to guard themselves from breaking 
through and falling into the dark, cavernous depths 
beneath. This dilapidated passage was, however, soon 
traversed, and, ascending a second flight of stairs, they 
came to another and wider passage, into which several 
rooms opened. Doggett entered one of these rooms, the 
stifling atmosphere of which would have betrayed the fact 
that it was crowded with human beings, had not the 
light of the lantern disclosed their sleeping forms, and 
had not their heavy breathing been audible. The floor of 
the room was, in fact, actually covered, so that there 
was hardly room to tread, with sleeping figures, huddled 
together for the sake of warmth, and appearing like so 
many bundles of foul rags. Some were snoring, some 
moaning and groaning as if in pain, and throwing their 
arms wildly about, while others lay silent and motion- 
less as death. One or two only, startled out of their 
slumbers by the glare of the lantern, sprang to a sitting 
posture, and, with dilated eyes and terrified looks, gazed 
upon the intruders; but only for a moment. They 
seemed so utterly worn out, so given over to despair, as 
to be careless of what befell them, and, with a deep sigh 
that seemed to denote their utter weariness of life, and 
their wish that they could slumber on to wake no more 
to the misery, want, and pain that the daylight would 
bring, they sunk into their former recumbent position. 

Even Mr. Swoop’s heart was softened with pity as he 
gazed upon these wretched creatures, and then cast his 
eyes over their miserable lodging-place. The atmo- 
sphere was heavy with the effluvia of so many breaths, 
and the condensed moisture trickled in dirty streams 
down the walls wherever the plaster had not entirely 
crumbled away. Yet even this wretched abode of 
human misery was shared by the rats that infested the 
dwelling, and which, terrified by the unaccustomed glare 
of the lantern, could be heard squeaking loudly, as they 
scampered in droves among the laths and plaster. 

The lawyer’s repugnance was so manifest that he 
shrank back as if unable or unwilling to proceed. 

“Come on, mister; come on,” said Doggett, per- 
ceiving this repugnance, but attributing it to fear. 
“There ain’t nothink to be feared on with these miser- 
’ble critturs. Them’s mostly immigrants and sich, as 
has Vitered round the city till they’ve spent their money, 
and has come to this. Sarves ’em right. Sich folks 
ain’t no business in the city. They orter ha’ gone into 
the country in time. There ain’t none o’ our folk among 
them. So come along, mister.” 

Avoiding to trample upon the wretched sleepers only 
by the utmost care in placing his footsteps, Mr. Swoop 
crossed the room into another passage beyond, and, 
ascending another flight of stairs, that were almost con- 
cealed in the wainscoting, and might have been passed 
unperceived, even in broad daylight, by a person un- 
familiar with the premises, he found himself in a part of 
the building in much better repair than those portions he 
had already traversed. Here there was another passage, 
but it was much lighter and cleaner than any of the 
former ones, and, though several rooms entered into it, 
the doors of these rooms were tightly closed. 

“Now, mister, keep dark and close,” said Doggett. 
“Don’t speak a word. If anybody arxes any questions, 
Pll make all square.” 

He had hardly spoken the words, and Mr. Swoop had 
not walked half a dozen steps along the passage, before 
several of the doors were cautiously opened, and faces, 
male and female, peered out—some pallid and careworn, 
some defiant and brutal as can well be conceived. 
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It soon became apparent that Doggett was recognised,,. 
and questions were put to him by several persons, to 
which he returned brief, but seemingly satisfactory re- 
plies. The lawyer was unable to comprehend the gibber- 
ish that was spoken ; but when they had reached nearly 
the end of the long passage, Doggett stopped short, and, 
turning about, and facing his companion, said— 

“Now, Mr. Swoop, harkee. I’ve brought yer so fur, 
and I’ve purtended to my pals how yer was a missioner, 
come fur to see a sick cove as worn’t easy in his mind. 
Digby is sick, and he ain’t ersackly our sort—he’s 
qualmish sometimes—so it took. Now mind, yer must 
stick to it if yer arxed, or else, maybe, I couldn’t pur- 
tect yer, onless I wor to say at oncst yer was lawyer 
Swoop. You'd be safe enow then. But then yer don’t 
want to be known.” ‘ 

“Not on any consideration, just now, Doggett,” re- 
plied the lawyer. “But we must surely be at our 
journey’s end? It would seem as though the passages 
in this crazy building were interminable.” 

“They ar’ pooty consider’ble many,” answered Dog- 
gett; “ but we're just about thar now. I ain’t ersackly 
come by the reg’lar way, cos I should ha’ had to answer 
twice as many questions if I had, and mebbe some on 
"em would ha’ found yer out, spite o’ yer disguise. 
But here’s the room. I'll knock at the door and give 
the word. I’ve made it all right with the wimmin-folk. 
You go in, and I'll wait for yer in the outer room. Be 
as quick as yer kin, and I'll be ready to lead yer out 
again; and mind, now, mister, no foul play; no attempt 
to peach, or to make any one else peach; or I'll go agin’ 
it, let whatsomever come on it, and it'll be worse for 
yerself.” 

“T have given my promise,” said Mr. Swoop, sternly; 
and Doggett tapped twice with his knuckles, in a pecu- 
liar manner, at the door of the furthermost room. <A 
girlish voice responded; and, in a few moments, the 
voice of an elder woman—though still young—was 
heard. The last speaker put some questions, in an unin- 
telligible gibberish, to Doggett, who replied in the same 
mysterious language. 

Mr. Swoop’s conscience, if he had-any left, must have 
had a twinge when he heard that he was to pass for a 
missionary. Yet it was a strange testimony to the 
work of the good men who carry the gospel of mercy to 
the haunts of the most depraved and outcast. Even 
among the vilest there is a respect for the self-denying 
charity of those who follow the example of Him who 
came to seek and to save the lost. The very idea, 
though here falsely used by bad men, throws a gleam of 
light on this dark chapter of our story. 

The door was then cautiously opened, and Doggett, 
taking the lawyer’s hand, led him across a dark room, 
and into a passage beyond. Here another door was 
opened; he entered a room lighted only by a solitary 
tallow candle, and, the door having been closed behind 
him, he found himself alone with a woman, of coarse but 
not repulsive features, and about thirty years of age. 

“He is there,” said the woman, pointing to a bed in 
a recess, which had hitherto escaped the lawyer’s notice. 
“He knows you are coming. Doggett has told him, 
and we have prepared him for it. But he is very weak 
and feeble. Don’t tire him too much. Iwill leave you 
for a quarter of an hour alone. Then you must go.” 

The young woman left the room as she was speaking, 
and Mr. Swogp heard the click of the lock, as the key 
of the door was turned on the outside, with a tremor 
that he could only with great difficulty control. He 
approached the bed, and, drawing aside the curtains, saw 
a man, half sitting, half reclining against the pillows, 
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which had been purposely arranged to support him in 
that posture. The man appeared to be fully sixty years 
old—though illness might have made him look much 
older than he really was—and in his features, notwith- 
standing his emaciated condition, and the distortions 
that bodily pain, and possibly mental anguish likewise, 
had wrought, a remarkable resemblance could be traced 
to those of Captain Jack. 





ARMY AND NAVY PENSIONERS’ EMPLOY- 
MENT SOCIETY. 


Tr is desirable that this humane and patriotic institution 
should be more widely known, both among civilians and 
throughout the army and navy. Many employers may 


be glad to learn where they can readily obtain men of 


good character, fitted for situations of trust and respon- 
sibility. Pensioners, whether in London or in the 
country, ought to be informed that, by registering their 
names at the office of this Society, they are most likely 
to procure such employment as they are capable of un- 
dertaking. But, besides this, it is desirable that the 
existence of the Society should be known to soldiers and 
sailors in actual service, as an additional inducement to 
them to possess such characters on their discharge as 
will tend to secure for them better situations than they 
would otherwise be likely to obtain. We commend this 
paper, therefore, to the special notice of army and navy 
chaplains and instructors, as well as of commanding 
officers; many of whom are in the habit of circulating 
“The Leisure Hour” among their men. 

From a Report issued at the commencement of the 
present year, we learn that, from 1859* to the close of 





* In the Reports and other documents the Society is stated to have 
been “established in 1855, reconstituted in 1859.” An explanation of 
this statement, and a notice of the early history of the Society, may be 
an interesting record for future reference. The institution owes its 
origin not to men of arms, but to men of letters. In respect to this 
honour, cedant arma toge. After the commencement of the Crimean 
war much concern was felt for the numerous wounded and invalid soldiers 
and sailors who were discharged, with pensions too small for their sup- 
port without some additional help. The first idea of a Society for the 
employment of these pensioners in civilian situations was started by 
Mr. Frederick Tallis, and by him communicated to two other literary 
men, Mr. Thomas Gaspey and Mr. William Jerdan. Mr. Jerdan took 
the matter up, and, with the aid of Lord Willoughby de Eresby, the 
Chief Baron Pollock, Admiral James Ross, and other personal friends, 
gained public attention to the project. A meeting was held at the Lon- 
don Tavern, and the Society was established on the 18th July, 1855. 
Mr. William Cumming, an energetic member of Lloyd’s, and Mr. James 
Hartley, an East India merchant, took an active part in the early pro- 
ceedings., Besides advancing £50 for recouping part of the preliminary 
expenses, Mr. Hartley cleared an apartment in his offices in Leadenhall 
Street for the meetings of the small committee to which the further task 
of organization was confided. Then came the routine labour incidental 
to the origin of all benevolent institutions—the preparation of appeals 
and advertisements, and the canvass of private individuals by letters or 
personal interview. On the whole, the process, though slow, was gone 
through with less delay than might have been anticipated. After an 
explanatory correspondence with Sir Charles Phipps, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert consented to become the Patron of the Society, with a donation of 
£50. A similar application to the Duke of Wellington brought an imme- 
diate answer of approbation, with £50, The Duke of Portland gave the 
Bame sum; and among the first benefactors were Lords Clarendon, 
Londsborough, Mr. R. Thornton, Admiral Wolcot, Captain Walter, late 
of 8th Hussars, and the officers of the 7th Hussars, through Captain 
‘Barton. In a few weeks the committee found itself in a condition to rent 
un office in Parliament Street, and to advertise for public subscriptions. 
When business began, greater difficulties arose than the projectors had 
previously overcome. The committee found it no easy matter to ascer- 
tain and examine the claims of the men who presented themselves, and 
to send the right man to the right place. However, by the judicious 
advice and aid of Captain Fishbourne, then of the Patriotic Fund, Major 
Powys, and especially Captain Walter, always the most liberal and 
zealous friend of the Society, the work was successfully carried on. 
rmong the early applicants for servants was the Maharajah Duleep Sing, 
who obtained grooms and gardeners from the Society’s register. After 
longer experience, it was felt that more thorough investigation of claims 
“was necessary than was within reach of the committee or its officers, and 








1865, 2862 pensioners of good character (representing 
all the non-commissioned grades in the military and 
naval services in every arm) had been registered on the 
books of the Society, and no less than 2235 during the 
same period had been provided with permanent employ- 
ment. 

The situations thus obtained vary in value from 
£30 to £100 per annum. ‘The men are recommended 
for such places as their character and antecedents, 
their age, health, and capacities, render them eligible. 
Some of the pensioners are men of good abilities and 
education, while others of less attainments are equally 
to be depended on for sobriety, honesty, and good con- 
duct. Great care is taken to make every possible in- 
quiry before names are entered on the books. There 
is, also, so far a guarantee for good behaviour in the 
certainty that any misconduct of a felonious nature 
would be visited by the authorities with loss of pension, 
while insobriety or any other misconduct would deprive 
of all future benefit from the Society. 

No fees of ‘any kind are charged by the Society. Every 
facility is given to employers to make a right selection 
from the names on the registry, and every caution taken 
in regard to recommendation of suitable men for the 
situations indicated. Men present themselves for al- 
most all sorts of occupation; but the following may be 
specified as pretty sttre to be well provided: hall and 
door keepers, messengers to public or private establish- 
ments, porters, watchmen, time-keepers, drill-masters 


and janitors at schools, attendants at asylums and kin- © 


dred institutions, railway police, store-keepers, park- 
keepers, coachmen, grooms and helpers, and sometimes 
in-door servants. Applications for any such men, with 
statements of requirements and terms, are met with 
little difficulty or delay. 

One strong reason why army and navy pensioners 
require assistance on discharge is that they are dis- 
qualified by their age for nearly every Government or 
local appointment of a public character. For instance, a 
soldier, having to serve twenty-one years in the infantry, 
and no service reckoning before eighteen, cannot become 





the importance was seen of transferring the chief management to pro- 
fessional instead of civilianhands. The new arrangements were matured 
in 1859, and the Society now appears to be under most efficient manage- 
ment, to be worked at small cost, and to be chiefly in need of a little 
wider public notoriety and encouragement. 


RvuixEs ror THE GUIDANCE OF PENSIONERS. 

All men discharged from her Majesty’s military forces with permanent 
pensions are eligible to be registered for employment through the aid of 
this Society, on complying with the following rules :— 

1, Any pensioner wishing to be registered must produce his parchment 
certificate of discharge, and give satisfactory proof of good character; as 
also any testimonials he may have in his possession from officers of the 
regiment to whom he may be personally known. A copy of these docu- 
ments will be retained by the Society and attached to his register. When 
any length of time has elapsed between the date of his discharge and his 
application for registration by the Society, satisfactory testimonials must 
likewise be produced of his conduct during the interval in question. 

2. Pensioners should present themselves at the office of the Society 
when practicable. When it is inconvenient to do so, they may apply by 
letter, and the necessary form of application will be sent tothem. This 
should be filled up by the applicant, if possible, in his own handwriting, 
and be forwarded to the secretary of the Society, accompanied by the 
necessary certificate as to character. 

3. A pensioner becoming acquainted with any vacant situation which 
he is competent to fill, intimating the same to the secretary, will receive 
every possible assistance in obtaining it. 

4, Pensioners registered by the Society must communicate at once to 
the secretary should they change their address, or get employment else- 
where; and should they leave such employment with m satisfactory 
character, they will still be entitled to employment through the medium 
of the Society; but, in the event of not giving such intimation, their 
names will be struck off the register. 

5. The attention of pensioners is specially called to the above rules, by 
which they will perceive that, when once their names have been regis- 
tered, it is only misconduct that will deprive them of the power of apply- 
ing to the Society for employment at any time. 
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a regular pensioner until he is at least thirty-nine years 
of age. 

At present there is only one office for registration in 
London—44, Charing Cross. It would be of great ad- 
vantage to have branch offices, beginning with Dublin 
and Edinburgh. The facilities thereby given for pro- 
viding men with employment nearer their homes would 
ultimately enable such branches to be self-supporting, 
and would meanwhile prevent much trouble and disap- 
pointment. It not unfrequently happens that pensioners 
in distant parts, hearing of the Society, or being recom- 
mended to apply to it, travel to London in quest of 
employment, which under existing circumstances all 
cannot obtain. 

As the operations of the Society become more exten- 
sively known, and more numerous applications from 
employers are received, these disappointments will be 
fewer. Meanwhile, not only for increasing the useful- 
ness of the institution, but for sustaining its existing 
agency, it is obvious that some help is needed for those 
who approve of its benevolent design. A small annual 
subscription from each corps or battalion in the army, 
and ship in the navy, would suffice to meet necessary 
expenses. Hitherto only a small number of such annual 
subscriptions have been forwarded, and the funds have 
been supplied by individual subscriptions of military 
and naval officers. But there is no reason why the 
Society should wholly depend on aid from the Services. 
Its object is one which commends itself to civilians 
also; and, while the Commander-in-Chief is an annual 
subscriber of £10, her Majesty has set a good example 
to her non-combatant subjects by subscribing £50 
annually. 

Having referred to the Duke of Cambridge, we can- 
not better state the claims of the Society than by ‘pre- 
senting an extract from a very sensible and feeling 
speech of his Royal Highness, in presiding at one of 
the annual meetings :— 

“ It appears self-evident that a Society of this sort is 
not only useful, but almost necessary for a country like 
ours. I rejoice to think that a certain number of gen- 
tlemen have taken the trouble to form a committee and 
establish this Society, which, so far as I can learn, is 
now working in the most satisfactory manner. I hope 
it will have the support of the public generally, so that 
it may be able to extend its usefulness in various direc- 
tions. The manner in which we enlist our army is well 
known to you. We have not aconscript army: it is 
supplied by voluntary enlistment. Of course, as soldiers, 
we rejoice to have the men remain in the ranks as long 
as they can, because the older a soldier is, the better. 
But the result of our enlistment is that, at the termina- 
tion of their periods of service, these men are thrown, as 
it were, on the world. Many of them are capable of work, 
and useful work, though perhaps not the hard work 
required of the soldier; and this Society steps in and 
endeavours to find employment for those who are deserv- 
ing. Not only is this Society especially useful to those 
men who leave the service in rendering them every as- 
sistance in its power, but it is really a benefit to society 
in general. I believe the old soldier and old pensioner, 
if a well-conducted man, is one of the most useful mem- 
bers of society that you can have, because of the habits 
of discipline that he has acquired. Now, according to 
the arrangements of this Society, you utilize the indivi- 
dual so far as his faculties and his powers can be em- 
ployed; you benefit him individually, and, as I said 
before, you benefit society. It is clear that the attain- 
ment of two such objects in this simple manner is very 
desirable, and the expense is so small, comparatively, in 





arriving at this beneficial result, that it seems to me the- 
Society has great claims to the encouragement and sup-- 
port of the public, particularly of military men. I do 
not know that I ought to say ‘of military men particu- 
larly,’ because the public in general take an interest in 
the operations of the Society; yet I believe military men 
take a still greater interest in them. * * * You 
are aware that there is every facility offered for men to 
enter their names. These men are obliged to bring a 
certificate of good character; and if there is any doubt 
about it, or if they have not got a character which this 
Society considers satisfactory, reference is made to their 
regiment, and nothing is done for them until a report is 
received from the corps, stating that their conduct has 
been satisfactory, and that they deserve to be recom- 
mended. Everything in the working of this Society 
depends upon that. It would be unwise and very im- 
prudent to attempt to recommend persons merely because 
they happen to be old soldiers, without reference to their: 
character. Every precaution is taken in this respect, 
and of course it is the fault of the man himself if he does 
not conduct himself properly afterwards, and the Society 
is exonerated from all blame. But I am happy to say 
that, as far as we know, the reports of the conduct of 
those men who have been recommended are most satis- 
factory. I may mention for myself that I wanted what 
is called an odd man in the house, and I had a ma» 
from the Society. His conduct has been most satisfactory. 
I have no doubt there are others in the room who can 
speak in the same terms from personal experience. -I 
think it right to bring to your notice that this Society 
has nothing to do with the employment of commission- 
aires. It will be glad to recommend men for occasional 
as well as permanent employment if they wish for any 
recommendation. The two objects are in no respect 
antagonistic ; on the contrary, this Society will be very 
happy to encourage the employment of commissionaires 
as much as possible; but the two are quite distinct, and 
it is proper that this should be clearly understood.” 

In the Report for 1865 a list is given of 268 situa- 
tions procured for pensioners during the year. This is 


independently of men who have joined the Corps of: 


Commissionaires, or have obtained employment indi- 
rectly through the Society. 
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Precocious children but seldom develop into cleyer men 
and women. The gardener knows that if he force blos- 
som and fruit prematurely from the young tree, he 
dwarfs its growth for ever; and so it is with the more 
delicate bloom and the richer fruits of the human mind. 
“Infant phenomenons” are generally sad failures in 
point of brain when they arrive at the ordinary period 
of maturity: their ripening seems to be only a useless 
running to seed. 

Just a hundred years ago there was a family travel- 
ling through the Continent which contained one exception 
to the foregoing rule. A child of nine years old, who 
was already not only a brilliant performer on the harp- 
sichord and violin, but an extensive composer for both 
instruments—nay, for any and every instrument ; a child 
whose wondrous music had been listened to by kings 


and emperors, by electors and princes, in dozens, and * 


(what was more to the purpose) by the ablest composers 
of his period, with unfeigned delight and applause. He 
had stood between the knees of John Christian Bach, 
and played (in alternate groups of bars) a sonata with 
that celebrated master, in presence of the royal family 
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of England, so exactly that those who did not see the 
performers fancied it was all the work of one person. 

He had given. a grand concert, all the symphonies in 
whieh were of his own composition. He had played the 
organ at. Versailles im the royal chapel, with Louis xv 
and his court for listeners. He had been presented to 
the Emperor Francis 1 (three years before, when his age 
was only six), and played the-harpsichord with that 
monarch at his elbow. Then had occurred the oft-told 
anecdote of how the child, already discerning in the 
matter of praise, and knowing that the commendation of 
one who had understanding of his art was more valuable 
than that of fifty who had none, albeit they were princes, 
turned to his imperial auditor with, “Is not M. Wagen- 
seil here?” naming a mere music-master. “ We must 
sendforhim. He understands this sort of thing.’ And 
so Francis Joseph, heir of all the Hapsburgs, gave place 
to a musician who was in his own hire. “I am going 
to play one of your eencertos, sir,” added the child to 
Wagenseil. “Pray turn over the leaves for me.” 
Clearly this child woald never be a courtier. 

The Emperor did not dislike such naive independence 
of character’; he still patronized and petted the little 
Mozart.. As a sort.of joke he observed to him one day, 
“ But i is not. diffienlt to play with all the fingers: 
anybody can d@ that. The wonderful thing would be to 
play with one fiager, and the notes hid.” Immediately 
the child began te play fluently in the manner proposed, 
and called for » thick veil to interpose between his sight 
aud the keys. Wo difficulty in the way of music could 
deter the youthful prodigy. The most complicated 
pieces: yy Bach and Handel were set before hime and 
played at once with aecuracy.. A writtem Bass alone | 
was presented to him one day, in presence of eur George | 
1: from this he exeeuted a piece in the most regular 
and richest. harmony, fillmg im the blank of the other 
parts. as by intuition. And this whem he was emht 
years old. 

But his genius had evinced itself from the very cradle. 
He was only three when he began to try his baby 
fingers on the universal instrument of the time, the 
harpsichord. His father, Leopold Mozart, himself 
® musician (and who, in the year of his son’s birth, 
1756, had rather signalized himself by the pub- 
lication of a treatise on violin-playing, which Dr. 
Burney calls “well-digested and useful”), was re- 
solved to train his children as such, and thought he 
began timeously when he gave his little girl her first 
lesson at six years old. His boy, John Chrysostom 
Wolfgang, listened amid his infantine amusements, and 
petitioned to be taught likewise: in half an hour he 
learned a minuet of the simplest sort. It dawned upon 
the father and mother that this extraordinary devo- 
tion of the child for the harpsichord might be made to 
pay well. They encouraged the taste in every way. 
Five children of theirs had died, but the little Wolfgang 
would make up for all. The father gave up his profes- 
sion in great measure, that he might have time to devote 
to his boy. He was employed in the choir of the Prince 
Archbishop of Salzburg; and one day returning from 
the chapel, he found Wolfgang (five years old) occupied 
in writing. “ What are you about‘?” asked the father. 
“T am composing a concerto for the harpsichord,” 
answered the little fellow: “the first part is nearly 
finished.” ‘Show me the scrawl,” said his father; and 
truly a more illegible musical manuscript could scarcely 
be put together: blots of ink, were as plentiful as 
notes. But the father’s practised eye discérned its 
merits, Looking at it with a friend, he said, “See how 
exactly it is composed by rule; but it is too difficult: 





nobody could play the piece.” “Of couse one should 
study it,” observed the infantine composer: “See, this 
is the way to begin.” The concerto was written on the 
strictest principles of acience, but replete with the most 
amazing difficulties. 

His first published work (@tat. seven) was engraved 
at Paris in 1763, and dedicated to Madame Victoire, 
daughter of the King; his next came forth the sub- 
sequent year in England, in the shape of six sonatas, 
dedicated to the Queen. These were the precursors, of 
a great number of productions in almost every style 
and manner of music; from the quartet for a chamber 
concert, up to the complicated harmonies of an opera. 
His industry was unwearied, because he loved his work 
enthusiastically. 

Another anecdote of his childhood relates how he 
learned the violin totally without instruction, and without 
the knowledge of his father, until one day the eminent 
violinist. Wenzel asking the opinion of the elder Mozart 
about six trios which he had just written, they agreed to 
try them over. Schachtner, trumpeter to the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, was to be second violin; but the 
little Wolfgang so earnestly entreated to- be allowed to 
_ take the part, that, though his father thought it a useless 
waste of time, he consented, on condition Schachtner 
helped him. In a few minutes the latter laid aside his 
violin, declaring that he was not needed; and truly the 
little Mozart executed his part in all six pieces perfectly. 

Respecting his accurate memory for sounds, it is 
recorded how he was wont. (after the above occurrence) 
to play a good deal upon Schachtner’s violin, because of 
} a certain softness oftone which he admired. “ But why 
| do yow not leawe it tuned to the same pitch as when 
last Tused it?” he asked of the owner on one occasion. 
“Te is to-day haifa quarter of a tone lower than this 
violin of mine” His father langhed at such extreme 
exactness, and scarcely credited that his ear could re- 
; tem a difference sesmall; but when Schachtner’s violin 
was brought the statement was proved to be precisely 
true. 

His sister was almost as much of a prodigy as him- 
self; and their joint performance waked enthusiasm 
everywhere. At the Hague they both had a serious 
illness, and were very near dying. Here Wolfgang, 
being nine years of age, composed a symphony for a 
full orchestra on occasion of the Prince of Orange’s in- 
stallation. Shortly afterwards, at Munich, the Elector 
tested his ready talent by giving him a musical theme 
as text§ on which the child immediately wrote out the 
music without any instrument, and subsequently per- 
formed it. Ifrequested, he would subjoin all the mstru- 
mental parts to any melody, without previous study. 

The pages of Mozart’s biography are loaded with 
details such as these. In truth, he was a marvellous 
child, and his talent progressed with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength. At twelve he com- 
posed a mass, and directed all its performance, before 
the Emperor Joseph 1. Graybeard performers were 
not ashamed to yield to the conductor’s baton, wielded 
by so juvenile a genius. It must be said that in some 
respects he continued a child all his life. He seemed 
never able to learn the management of money or the 
commonest lessons of prudence; and, though in receipt 
of a very large income during the greater part of his 
years, he left to his own children no inheritance but a 
famous name. 

One of the greatest feats of his early life was the 
writing from memory of the celebrated “ Miserere” of. 
Gregorio Allegri, performed twice in the year at the 





Sistine Chapel, and so valued by the Roman court that 
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the choristers were forbidden to give a copy, on pain of 
excommunication; and likewise he who took a copy 
lay under the same ban. But Mozart listened so atten- 
tively, when it was sung on the evening of Wednesday, 
in Passion Week, that when he went home he wrote 


residence. 
never had liked the music of France, and, after the death 
of his mother, to whom he was tenderly attached, the 
place became his aversion. 
lived with his father until he obtained the greatest hap. 


MOZART. 


He chose Paris in the first instance, but he 


He removed to Vienna, and 
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MOZALT PLAYING BEFORE THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF AUSTRIA, 


down the entire. Again on Good Friday he heard it, 
and, having a rough copy in the crown of his hat, was 
able to make a few needful corrections. The music was 
published next year in London, under the superinten- 
dence of Dr. Burney. 

Honours were showered on him by the great people 
whose ears he delighted. His Holiness named him 
Knight of the Golden Spur, and invested him publicly 
with the Cross and insignia. In Bologna he was by 
acclamation made member of its Philharmonic Academy. 
According to custom he should present a composition, 
and an anthem for four voices was requested from him. 
He was shut in a room alone, and produced the complete 
anthem in half an hour. At this time he was fourteen, 
and a thoroughly accomplished musician in all respects. 

Playing the piano one evening at the Conservatorio 
della Pieta in Naples, the audience were so amazed at 
his execution that they imagined he must be helped by 
occult powers. ‘‘The ring, the ring! he wears a 
charm!” cried the Italians; and he was obliged to re- 
move his ring to convince them that the ability he dis- 
played was indeed his own honest possession, unaided 
by a talisman. 

So great was his fame before he was twenty, that any 
capital in Europe would have felt itself honoured by his 





piness of his life by marriage to his long-loved Constance 
von Weber, who made him one of the best of wives. 
Some of his loftiest and loveliest musical inspirations 
were penned under her influence, especially his opera of 
“Tdomeneo,” which, with the “ Magic Flute,” he always 
declared to be his greatest work. But he seldom spoke 
of himself or his compositions: he was no egotist. 

As to his habits, he worked hard, and sometimes 
passed whole nights in study. The last three months 
of his life produced three chefs-d’ ceuvre, and it was in the 
course of his intense application to them that the fatal 
fainting-fits commenced. His sole pursuit, his sole 
recreation, was music. He had no talent for society ; his 
manners had always a certain awkwardness ; but at the 
harpsichord or the organ he felt himself king. The ex- 
cellence of the execution of his left hand was especially 
remarkable; indeed, so unfitted were his hands for any- 
thing but musical performance, that it was with much 
difficulty he could cut his meat at meals: feet and fingers 
seemed in’a continual state of motion. He was a man 
of but one idea and one accomplishment, and thereat 
he attained to the highest excellence. Amazing fertility 
of conception is apparent in his works, the profoundest 
science, the most exquisite grace, and unrivalled expres- 
sion and energy. 
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Scme of his finest pieces were only finished just in 
time for performance, as the renowned overture to “ Don 
Giovanni,” which was written the night prior to repre- 
sentation. Fanciful listeners have thought they could 
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discover in this overture the places where Mozart was 
dropping asleep, and the junctures of his sudden 
waking. Almost all his evenings were spent at the 
harpsichord, until midnight warned him to sleep; but 
most of his compositions were penned early in the 
morning. 

The story connected with his “ Requiem” is widely 
known. A stranger of noble and imposing appearance 
called upon him, saying he was commissioned by a per- 
son of rank to ask him to compose a Requiem in honour 
of a dear friend. ‘ Exert all your genius in the work,” 
added the unknown: “ you will labour for one versed in 
your art.” But he would give no clue as to who this 
person was. “ How long will you require for the com- 
position ?’’? Mozart named a month. “Very well: I 
will return ina month. Meanwhile, here are a hundred 
ducats.” Such was the first interview, the abruptness 
and mystery of which much impressed Mozart’s ima- 
gination. After an interval of profound reflection, he 








suddenly demanded pen, ink, and paper, and began to 
write; at which he continued the whole day and night, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of his wife. For all 
answer he would say, “I am persuaded that this Re- 


quiem is for myself: it will be performed at my funeral 
service.” On he worked until he fell senseless on the 
floor. From day to day his already broken health 
diminished, and he was often unable to touch the score : 
when the stranger reappeared it was still unfinished. 
“T have found it impossible to keep my word,” ‘said 
Mozart. “ How much further time do you want?” was 
the rejoinder. “A month,” he answered: “the work 
has become so interesting that I have extended it to 
much greater length than I at first purposed.” “In 
that case it is right to increase the payment: here are 
fifty ducats additional,” said the unknown. “Sir,” ex- 
claimed Mozart, “ will you tell me who you are?” But 
he bowed, and departed. Mozart called a servant to 
follow and track him out; but the stupid fellow returned 
unsuccessful, and the composer was more than ever 
confirmed in his superstitious idea. He resolved that 
if the Requiem were to be his last, it should be also his 





greatest work: he lavished on it the utmost skill. But 
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when the unknown came back at the expiry of the | a town towards the north of the Arabian coast of the Red 
month, that clever right hand had forgot its cunning, | Sea, in company with four persons; one » Syrian friend,. 
that brain, in which dwelt the subtlest harmonies, was | the others three savage-looking Bedouins. The blue- 
mere dead matter—Mozart was no more. And it is | eyed, fair-haired gentleman was no Syrian, but an Bng- 
said that, when he felt life ebbing, he ordered a piano to | lishman, once a Charter-house boy : he was our traveller, 
be brought to his bedside: supported on pillows, he | William Gifford Palgrave. With slight abridgment, this 
played until his hands fell powerless. What a fulfilment | is what Mr. Palgrave writes about himself: “The Arabs, 
of the proverb about the ruling passion! He died at | our guides and fellow-travellers, filled their water-skins 
thirty-six, a worn-out man. And all Vienna mourned | from a gushing source hard by the town walls, adjusting 
for him in the strains of his own magnificent music. the saddles and burdens of their camels in preparation 
Much has been said about the rivalry of men in the | for the long journey that lay before us and them. The 
same branches of art: their animosity is embodied in | stars were already visible in the deep blue depths of a 
a standing gibe. And, therefore, it is pleasant to meet | cloudless sky, while the crescent moon, high to the west, 
with instances of largeness of heart and magnanimity | shone as she shines in those heavens, and promised us 
of praise, shown forth in the occasional testimony to | assistance for somve hours of our night march. We f 
each other’s excellences—such as that borne by Haydn | mounted, and set our faces to the east. Behind us lay, 
to Mozart. A set of German musicians and connoisseurs | in a mass of dark outline, the walls and castles of Ma’an,. 
were criticising “ Don Giovanni,” and, though éach was | its houses and gardens, and farther back in the distance 
obliged to admit its rich imagination and brilliancy of | the Sheraa Mount@#ins merging into the coast chain of 
expression, yet each had some petty censure—some spot | Fiejaz; before and’ around us extended a wide and 
toindicate on the sun. Haydn, undoubtedly the highest | level plain, blackened over with countless pebbles of 
authority among them, was silent until repeatedly asked | basalt and flint, except where the moonbeams gleamed 
his opinion. At last he said, “I do not regard myself | white on little imtervening patches of clear sand, or 
as qualified to judge; for I know that Mozart is the | on yellowish streaks of withered grass, the scanty 
greatest composer now in existence.” And posterity | product of the winter vaim.now dried into hay; over 
has ratified the judgment as regards that era, making, | all a deep sillenee, which evew our Arab companions 
perhaps, one exception—that of Mozart’s generous pane- | seemed. femrfall of breaking. When they spoke it was 
gyrist. in » deep whisper; and in few words; while the noise- 
less tread of om camels sped stealthily but rapidly 
throught the gloom, without disturbing its stillness.” _ 
Our travellers were bound for the “ Djowf,” the nearest 
I. inhabited district of Central Arabia, and distant about 
Pernars there is no land, not utterly savage, concerniimg || two hundred miles in a straight line from the town of 
which so little was known by Europeans up to the Iwst | Ma’im. Sow two hundred miles would be, in most 
few years, as that of Central Arabia. From time to'time | countries, a small affair, but far otherwise in the Arabian 
the coast-belt of the Arabian peninsyfw had, indeed, been | desert, especially in summer. Wells in the -route are 
explored by adventurous Europeaw travellers, that of | few: their water-supply is precarious. The simoon, or 
the south-eastern coast especially: even the provinces || het wind of the desert, is a constant cause of dread. 
of the Hejad and Yemen, bordering the Red Sea, are not, | Bat for camels, these inhospitable regions could never be 
and for many years have not been, #nknown lands; far | traversed. Should those friendly animals fall ill or die, 
otherwise as regards the central portions of Arabiw. | the wayfarer’s doom is sealed. The nomads, or 
How little, how very little, was known of them may be | Bedouins, who infest the desert, are another cause of 
inferred from an inspection of our very best maps. In | apprehension; their character, according to our au- 
these we do not even find settled distriets indicated, | thority, being very black indeed. He testifies that the 
much less cities and towns. We rise from our map | favourable picture occasionally drawn by travellers of 
scrutiny with a sort of dim belief that a desert waste | the inviolability of Bedouin good faith, is not always in 
of sand and pebbles, studded with a small oasis here | that exact accordance with real facts which one could 
and there, the whole overrun by tribes of ‘wandering | desire. On the contrary, deeds of the most cold-blooded 
Bedouins, is what this part of Arabia would have to | perfidy are by no means uncommon amongst these 
display; nevertheless, Central Arabian history, vague | nomads; and strangers under their guidance and pro- 
though it be, testified to the existence in this region of | tection—nay, even their own kindred brethren of the 
a powerful people—one against whom the Turkish and | desert—are but too often the victims of such conduct. 
Egyptian governments have often been in conflict. | To lead travellers astray in the wilderness till they fall 
Europeans have long acquired some misty notions con- | exhausted by thirst and weariness, and then to plunder 
cerning the fanatical sect of Wahhabees, who are often | and leave them to die, is no unfrequent Bedouin pro- 
said to hold the same relative position to the faith of | cedure; and the instances on record are too many to be 
Mahomet that Protestantism does to the Roman Catholic | considered as mere chance exceptions from a better rule. 
faith. A great mistake it was to have confounded this | Thus, for example, a numerous caravan, composed prin- 
people, and all else who occupied Central Arabia, with | cipally of wealthy Jews, on their way across the desert from 
wandering Bedouins. Europeans do not seem to have | Damascus to Bagdad, was, not many years since, betrayed 
imagined the existence of large tracts of fertile land, and | by its Bedouin guides, and the travellers perished to a 
towns and cities of settled governments, and, in some | man; while their faithless conductors, after keeping aloof 
respects, high civilization, anywhere in Central Arabia. | till they were sure that thirst and the burning sun had 
Thanks to the prudent daring of a traveller whose | done their work, returned to the scene of death, and 
volumes now lie before us, the error is dispelled.* constituted themselves the sole and universal legatees of 
On the evening of June 16, 1862, a fair-haired, blue- | the movable goods, gear, and wealth of their too-con- 
eyed, light-bearded individual, dressed in the Syrian garb, | fiding companions. 
might have been seen without the eastern gate of Ma’in, Amongst the great mass of Bedouin or nomad popu- 
lation, Mohammedanism has made little or no impression, 
* To'grave’s “Central Arabia.” Macwillan. either for good or ill. The Koran itself states this. 
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always to have been so. Not that the Bedouins had 
any particular aversion to Mohammed or his creed, but 
simply because they were, and still are, incapable of re- 
ceiving or retaining any of those serious influences and 
definite forms of thought and practice which gave a per- 
manent mould to the dwellers in Arabian towns. ‘The 
Bedouins deem it prudent, when surrounded by bigoted 
followers of Islam, to assume a kindred name and bear- 
ing, and thus to style themselves Mohammedans for the 
time being. When they feel themselves quite at home, 
and free from fear or restraint, they hoist their true 
colours. One and all, our traveller found them no 
better acquainted than any honest English drover might 
be with the customary forms of Mohammedan worship, 
with its prostrations and rehearsals, its ablutions and 
rites. Of the pilgrimage they know nothing, except in 
the way of plundering the pilgrims; and to the obliga- 
tions and merits of fasting they seem wholly indifferent. 
On the other hand, sacrifices, in which sheep or camels 
are devoutly slaughtered at the tombs of their dead 
kinsmen, are of frequent occurrence. 

Having launched our traveller on the desert, let us 
there leave him to pursue his weary way, whilst we make 
some necessary comments. Mr. Palgrave, knowing that 
a strong feeling adverse to Europeans prevails in 
Arabia, cultivated the pretence of Syrian origin. He, 
however, never disowned his Christianity ; and, contrary 
to what might have been expected, this straightforward 
avowal never got him into trouble amongst the general 
community of Arabian people. Arrived amongst the 
Wahhabees, he found them not ‘so tolerant; their ran- 
cour, however, was rather directed against dissent from 
their own Mohammedan sect to other forms than against 
Christianity. It is impossible to study Mr. Palgrave’s 
interesting volumes without coming to the conclusion 
that the Arabs are a very highly-endowed race, men- 
tally as well as physically. But for the paralyzing in- 
fluence of Mohammedanism, the settled Arabs of towns 
and cities might be expected to take the lead amongst 
Asiatics certainly, if not to make their influence felt 
elsewhere. They are naturally brave, but compassionate. 
Capital punishments are rare amongst them, and, when 
imposed, decapitation is the universal means. Judicial 
tortures, so prevalent amongst the Turks and Persians, 
are held in abhorrence by the Arabs. If left to the 
natural tendencies of their race, the Arabs would excel 
in agriculture and commerce, but the spirit of Moham- 
medanism is averse from both. 

Our author, passing into a region to him unknown, 
bethought him well of the part he should play. He 
chose the occupation of a doctor, and, though holding 
no medical diploma, it is easy to learn from his remarks 
that medical science and practice incurred under his 
dispensation no disgrace. His advice to any future 
doctor who may tempt the Arabian wastes and settled 
lands is full of suggestive value. Throughout Arabia, 
medical practice, such as it is, presents no features of 
enlightenment. The science is in a condition of back- 
wardness which may well surprise those people whose 
notions of Arab medical advancement are derived from 
the scientific records of the Moslem race in Syria and 
in Spain. One andall, according to Mr. Palgrave, these 
learned authors were not Arabians at all—no more 
Arabians because of their writing Arabic, than an in- 
habitant. of Diisseldorf would be t a Frenchman because 
he might occasionally write in French. The highest 
medical seience now extant in Arabia is monopolized by 
a tribe of nomadic Christians, They are also the best 
surgeons the country affords; but the surgical prac- 
tice of Arabia is extremely rough. The actual cautery, 
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or burning the patient with red-hot irons, is a custom 
well-nigh universal in Arabia; and bleeding, when it 
has to be done, suggests the important question what 
it has tobe done with. It was testified to Mr. Palgrave, 
on authority which he saw no reason to doubt, that on 
one occasion at least—hear it, European Sangrados !—the 
brachial vein had been opened with a hatchet! Through- 
out Arabia the custom of no cue no pay prevails. Gra- 
tuitous practice must on no account be followed, lest 
the practitioner should be taken fora spy. The doctor's 
office is much embarrassed by the roundabout way an 
Arab has of coming to the point. In illustration of 
this, take the following example. Whilst the author 
was at Ha’yal, a town in Central Arabia, a stout clown 
presented himself one morning for medical advice. He 
calls our traveller’s attention by, “I say, doctor.” 
“ Whereupon,” writes Mr. Palgrave, “I suggest to him 
that, his bulky corporation not being formed of glass, his 
position intercepted what little light my recess might 
enjoy. He apologizes, and shuffles an inch or two side- 
ways. Next I inquire what ails him, not without some 
curiosity to hear the answer.” 

“JT say I amaltogether made up of pain,” is the reply. 

“The head ?” “No.” “Back?” “No.” “ Arms ?” 
“No.” “Legs?” “No.” “Body?” “No.” 

“ But,” quoth the doctor, “if neither your head, nor 
your body, back, arms, or legs pain you, how can you 
be a composition of suffering ?” 

“T am all made up of pain, doctor,” replies he, man- 
fully intrenching himself within the first position. 

The man has chronic rheumatism. It appears that 
three or four months before he had an attack of acute 
rheumatism. The examination proceeds :— 

“ What was the cause of your first illness ?” 

** I say, doctor, its cause was God.” 

“No doubt of that: all things are eaused by God; 
but what was the particular and immediate occasion P” 

* Doctor, its cause was God; secondly, I ate camel’s. 
flesh when I was cold.” ~ 

“ Nothing else ?” 

“Then, too, I drank camel’s milk; but it was all, I 
say, from God, doctor.” 

* Well,” writes our author, “I consider the case, and 
make up my mind regarding the treatment. Next 
comes the grand question of payment, which must be 
settled beforehand, and rendered conditional on success.” 
The questioning goes on :— 

** What will you give >” 

* Doctor, do you hear ? I say I will give you acamel.” 

“T don’t want a camel,” replies the doctor. 

“ IT say, remember God” (meaning, Don’t be unreason- 
able). “A fat camel, I say: everybody knows my 
camel. I say, if you choose, I’ll bring witnesses.” 

Medico shakes his head: he does not want the camel. 
Meanwhile patient talks of butter, meal, dates, and such- 
like equivalents. It ends by patient behaving reason- 
ably enough. He follows prescription, gets well, and 
pays an eighteenpenny fee / 

Having given our readers a sketch of Arabian medical 
practice, it will be well that we supplement it by a sketch 
of the administration of law. One day, whilst at the 
Djowf, or first settled region to which our doctor came 
in Arabia, he was present at the trial of a man for 
stealing a camel. A Bedouin of the Ma’az tribe was 


pleading his cause before Hamood the governor, and the. 
cause proceeded thus. 

The governor was seated with an air of intense gravity 
in his corner, half leaning on a cushion, whilst the 
Bedouin, cross-legged on the ground before him, and 





within six feet of his person, flourished in his hand a 
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large reaping-hook. “Do you hear?” said he to the 
judge. “Hamood, do you hear?” (stretching out at 
the same time his hook towards the governor, so as 
almost to reach his body, as though he meant to rip him 
open). “He has taken from me my camel. Have you 
called God to mind?” (again putting his weapon close 
to the unflinching magistrate). “The camel is my 
camel: do you hear ?” (with another reminder from the 
reaping-hook). “He is mine by God’s award and yours 
too. Do you hear, child ?” 

Hamood sits, neither moving muscle of face nor limb. 
One of the Arab “bar” now interposes, saying, “ Re- 
member God, child ! you shall not be wronged.” Judge 
calls witnesses: they confirm Bedouin’s statement. 
“All right, father,’ says the judge: “you shall have 
your own: put trust in God.” Then he composedly 
motions him back to his place. 

Before digressing to matters of law and physic, we 
left our travellers journeying east. Over the desert they 
had to go for more than aweek. Were matters at their 
best, it must have been a hard time of it: hard living, 
hard jolting, hard resting on the pebbly waste at night. 
Of the cookery, the less said the better. Flour cake, 
half grilled, half burnt, over the embers of colocynth 
roots and dried camel’s dung, varied by a mouthful of 
dates occasionally, the whole washed down by half-putrid 
water, needed strong stomachs and the prospect of better 
things to come. Day after day found the travellers 
urging the camels to their utmost pace for fourteen or 
sixteen hours together out of the twenty-four, under a 
well-nigh vertical sun; then an insufficient halt for 
rest or sleep, at most of two or three hours, soon in- 
terrupted by the oft-repeated admonition, “If we linger 
here, we all die of thirst !”- sounding in theirears; then 
to remount the jaded beasts, and push them on through 
the dark night: such was the routine. “The days,” 
writes Mr. Palgrave, “wore by like a delirious dream, 
till we were often almost unconscious of the ground we 
travelled over, and of the journeying on which we were 
engaged. One only herb appeared at our feet to give 
some appearance of variety and life—the bitter and 
poisonous colocynth of the desert.” Meantime the 
Bedouins cheered the doctor and his friend, telling 
them they might hope for easier marches and lighter 
privations so soon as they should have reached the 
boundary frontier of Telil-ebn-Rasheed, the sovereign 
of Djebel Shomer. - Little precise information could be 
obtained about this same “ Telal.” Whether supreme or 
subaltern, whether founder of his kingdom or heir, the 
travellers could not make out. All that they could 
ascertain for certain was that he resided ina town called 
Ha’yal, somewhat to the south-east; that he was very 
powerful; that in his dominions neither plunder nor 
any other violation of public order was permitted. 

With the name of Wahhabee our travellers were some- 
what more than acquainted. Of Telal, as a ruler some- 
how connected with the Wahhabees, they had heard some 
vague mention in Syria and Damascus. They guessed 
he must be a provincial governor in Wahhabee behalf: 
in this they were neither exactly right nor entirely 
wrong. Almost at the end of the first part of their 
journey they encountered the dreaded simoon. It 
was about noon, and the sky was unclouded, when 
burning gusts of wind began to blow by fits from 
the south. The air became more oppressive every 
moment. The doctor and his companion asked each 
other what this could mean, and what was to be the 
result. They turned to inquire of one of the Bedouins, 
but he had already wrapped up his face in his mantle, 
and bowed down, and, crouching on the neck of 








his camel, he answered not a word. His comrades had 
done the same, and, too, were silent. ‘ Reach that!’ at 
length exclaimed one, pointing to a small black tent not 
far in front. “ Try to reach that: if we can get there, 
we are saved! See that your camels don’t stop and lie 
down.” The tent was yet a hundred yards off, or more. 
The gusts blew hotter and more violent. The horizon 
darkened to a deep violet, seeming to draw in like a 
curtain on every side. The blast came as if from some 
enormous oven. The. camels turned round and bent 
their knees: the simoon was fairly upon them. The 
travellers gained the tent, and, entering it, threw them- 
selves flat upon the ground. For about ten minutes 
they remained thus, during which a heat like that of 
red-hot iron slowly crept over them. Then the tent 
walls began to flap in the returning gusts. The worst 
was over: the simoon had gone by. “We got up,” 
writes Mr. Palgrave, “and unmuffled our faces. My 
companions looked more like corpses than living men, 
and so, I suppose, did I. However, I could not forbear, 
in spite of warnings, to step out and look at the camels. 
They were still lying flat, as if they had been shot. The 
air was yet darkish, but before long it brightened up to 
its usual dazzling clearness. During the whole time 
that the simoon lasted, the atmosphere was entirely 
clear from sand or dust, so that I hardly know how to 
account for its singular obscurity.” For the time their 
troubles were nearly over. They were on the verge of 
the “Djowd,” the first cultivable tract in the sand 
waste; near to settled habitations, fertile gardens, and 
—upon the whole—a hospitable people. Tent after tent 
soon came into view, many a tattered Bedouin and brows- 
ing camel. ‘“ Our supper will be at the expense of those 
‘gentlemen,’” said .one of the Bedouin escort to the 
doctor, who, on his part, bethought him what the black- 
guards of this region must be if such were. the gentle- 
men. A better population was soon to be met with, 
however: these were only the outside wanderers. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT SCHOOL FEES. 


In the year 1858, when the late Mr. Thackeray was the 
honoured guest of certain commercial travellers, he 
stated that a literary friend of his “had actually been 
charged £75 for the half-year’s education of his two 
sons.” Mr. Thackeray thus gave to the press a topic 
to enlarge upon in a season of dulness. He had no 
intention of doing so, his simple object being to advise 
English literaté to follow the example of English “ bag- 
men,” and found for the youth of their “order” a spe- 
cial educational institute. The press at once opened a 
Quixotic crusade against the scholastic tariff; but the 
schoolmasters suffered nothing by the subject being 
ventilated, and the discussion soon ended. 

There is no doubt, however, that many believe school- 
masters, on the whole, to be very well paid, and are 
ready to affirm that the cost. of education (as the 
Commons used to say of the royal prerogative) “ has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 

Cheap education is very thriftless, and in the end 
very expensive; but the public must be careful that, in 
its eagerness to economize, it does not neglect efficiency. 
Any one who will look into the advertising columns of 
the daily papers will see that this eagerness can be 
easily satisfied, and without any great measure of re- 
form. Comfortable homes, gnd cwrricula of the most 
unrestricted kind, are offered at figures far beneath 
those which a model prisoner costs his county, or an 
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ordinary pauper his parish. For £16 a year, or some- 
thing less than elevenpence a day, the “sons of gentle- 
men” can, if the advertisements may be believed, re- 
ceive excellent board and education. Then for £20!— 
the mind is bewildered while dwelling upon the advan- 
tages that a boy can have for £20, or less than eight 
shillmgs a week! Pray, then, let it be admitted that 
scholastic economy is within the reach of all that wish 
for it. Competition ensures this. Just as one may 
dine at the corner of a street in Paris for ten sous, or sit 
down to a banquet at the Trois Fréres for twenty francs, 
so the English father of a family may educate his chil- 
dren at starvation prices, or cram them with knowledge 
at figures that are really startling. 

Like most things that can neither beeaten nor subjected 
to material handling, the educational art is apt to be 
considerably undervalued in the market. It is one of the 
many things not seen, and never thoroughly laid hold 
of. When, by the exercise of his physical powers, a 
man builds a house; or, by the use of his mental and 
physical ones, he produces a book, the world is willing 
in certain cases to look upon him as a labourer worthy 
of his hire. The result of his industry is tangible; 
it has a certain value, and passes from hand to hand 
in the form of a currency. But there is no material 
and tangible sign by which the achievements of the 
schoolmaster may be duly estimated. Let those who 
believe that the profits of teachers are unreasonably great 
take the casqof a schoolmaster having twenty pupils, each 
paying £35 per annum. This will yield him an income 
of £700. The expenses will be—for the board of pupils, 
at £16 a year each, £320; rent, rates, and taxes, say 
£80; salaries of two tutors, £80; board of ditto, £40; 
wages of three servants, £30, and_board of ditto, £60, 
independently of many individual expenses, bad debts, 
and interest upon capital employed. The net income, 
therefore, cannot be estimated at more than £150 a 
year, @ sum that every reasonable person must consider 
very moderate. Let grumblers examine facts, and then 
state whether they consider the general scholastic fees 
of the present day too high. If persons will send their 
sons to private schools, and require them to be properly 
fed, decently lodged, and efficiently taught, it follows 
that they must pay more than mere out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. They must, moreover, take into consideration 
the “ wear and tear” of the master and mistress, and, 
indeed, of all those persons upon whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of turning out areputable article in the way 
of a finished scholar. There is reputation and prestige, 
too, to be considered, just as specialty is valued in 
matters of pure business. A man who has made a 
name in the scholastic world has a right to set upon 
that name its due value, and to regulate his tariff 
of charges accordingly. He may consider himself as 
in some sense the dispenser of a patented article, which 
bears an exceptional price, and to the perfection of 
which he has, perhaps, devoted the best years of a 
busy life. If he make a profit of £500 a year by it, he 
is only doing what the skilful physician, the able pleader, 
and the successful artist are also doing; and it may 
be presumed that, in cases where exceptional high prices 
are paid, something better than the average is got for 
the money. 

It is not our purpose to defend a certain class of 
schoolmasters from the charges of incompetence that 
have been brought against it: we are not taking up 
the cudgels for Mr. Squeers, or pleading for the profits 
of men who have taken up the scholastic profession as 
a dernier vessort. We consider that, for the scholastic 
speculator, who trades upon the helplessness of children, 








and the credulity and parsimony of parents, no oxpres- 
sion of censure can be too severe. 

Mr. Thackeray’s friend, who paid £75 a year for the 
education of his son, paid more than he need have done 
for ordinary board, lodging, and tuition ; but, probably, 
the boy had all these things in a degree somewhat ex- 
traordinary. The regulation of scholastic charges is 
in the hands of the public, and not in those of the school- 
masters. Like most commodities, education can be had 
at any price, starting from a minimum that looks very 
suspicious, but which can scarcely be thought extra- 
vagant. Thedangerlies notin the public being mulcted by 
high charges, but in its being deceiged by low figures. 

At the same time it does not follow that the best 
education is to be procured in the most expensive schools. 
Indeed, where general tuition is required, the contrary 
is frequently the case. In an establishment where the 
charges are high, the number of pupils is “ limited and: 
select,” and the domestic expenses are great, while the 
outlay for teachers is too small. The proprietor is 
generally a man of high classical or mathematical attain- 
ments, who by himself is enabled to impart thorough 
tuition in the subject that is his specialty. The more 
general branches of studies are, however, neglected, 
inasmuch as the income of the school will not admit of 
@ proper number of tutors being employed. If special 
training, or superior association, be not required, there 
is not anything gained by youths being placed under 
expensive tutors. It may often happen that the best 
general training is to be procured in a school where 
the terms are moderate, the pupils numerous, and a 
large staff of masters reside on the premises. Tuition 
by visiting “ professors” has not the same advantages, 
except in special branches, and for advanced pupils who 
can be trusted to exert themselves during the long 
intervals between their visits. Parents are too apt to 
consider that, where the principal devotes all his time to 
tuition, the boys will turn out better scholars than where 
assistants are employed. Such, however, is not the case. 
A head master may be a very gifted man, but a bad 
teacher; and when he descends to teach minor subjects, 
his pupils may gain less knowledge than they would 
from a person of mediocre attainments, who devoted 
himself wholly to the instruction of not more than two 
branches. Subdivision of labour is as necessary in 
teaching as in every handicraft ; and one or two masters 
can very rarely be competent to undertake the whole 
range of studies. R. Hl. M. 





FISH-HUNTING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ADVENTURES IN TEXAS,”’ 


In a paper which appeared in this magazine last sum- 
mer, I described how the wild bees were tracked to 
their hives in the forests, and deprived of their honey, 
by men who made their living by this pursuit. Only 
in the American wilderness, I believe, are professional 
bee-hunters to be found, and only there, too, are fish 
hunted with weapons which Old World ideas associate 
with nobler game. 

Robin Hood, the green glades of Sherwood, and the 
dun-deer spring to our mind whenever the twang of 
the bow or the whistle of the arrow is either heard,. 
spoken of, or seen. Unlike bee-hunting, however, fish- 
hunting was not originated as a means of livelihood, 
but as a rare amusement, when the abundance of 
fish, game, and fowl made their’ capture so easy that 
they afforded scarcely any excitement to their pursuers. 
Following the fish to their haunts in the light canoe, 
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and shooting them with an arrow, may therefore be 
rather regarded as an art than a sport. 

In the spring the fish-hunter twangs his bow over 
lakes which three or four months later have disappeared 
through the intense summer heat; and, ere the many- 
hued frondage of autumn appears, the hunter's horn 
and the deer-hound’s ery are to be heard where not 
long before the fish-hunter plied his less noisy craft. 
To explain this phenomenon, we must state that bor- 
dering upon all the large streams of the South-west are 
numbers of “ dry lakes.” 

The stranger, after plunging through a choked-up 
forest, where the wndergrowth is singularly rank and 
difficult to penetrate, will suddenly emerge upon an 
expanse of country comparatively quite open. Scattered 
trees occur, it is true; but upon these, upon every 
one of them, at a certain height, is a line which 
indicates that so far they have been submerged by 
some overflow. Here and there, upon some whose 
branches are low-growing, you will notice a confused 
mass of sticks and rubbish, like a nest made by a lunatic 
‘crow, all which speaks plainly of the drift. caught by 
the branches in the overflow, and far as the eye can 
reach, the line wpon the trees is upon a level. Beneath 
your feet are the sharp-cut tracks made by cattle, deer, 
and hogs, ere the sun had baked the sludge upon the 
subsidence of the waters. 

We must now account for these “dry lakes.” When 
the snow melts under the sun’s influence, large over- 
flows occur in all the Southern rivers, which over- 
‘flow their banks wherever any break appears, and fill up 
the low ground, or chance hollows in the forest, which 
in distances of several hundred miles are frequent, until 
they become upon a level with the river by which they 
care fed; and with the current, when it breaks from its 
banks, are carried immense “schools” of fish, who wil- 
lingly go where an immense supply of new food, in the 
shape of berries, insects, and grapes, promises au abun- 
dance of provisions, and where they can deposit their 
spawn in the shallows, which under the intense heat of 
the Southern sun is soon hatched. Here for a time 
the fish remain; but so soon as the waters begin to 
«diminish, from evaporation, they begin to get restless, 
and, before there is a very perceptible fall of the waters, 
‘they, led by an unerring instinct, regain the river from 
whence they came, followed by the juvenile fry. 

On these waters, then, when the “dry lakes” are 
full, the fish-hunter pursues his sport, floating on a level 
with the nests of birds and squirrels, into which he 
peeps as he glides along. Surrounded by dense forests, 
these inland lakes are sheltered from the usual gentle 
winds, and their surfaces are rarely broken by more than 
a ripple: they mostly are as smooth as a mirror, and 
far into their depths the eye can reach and see the busy 
fish as they feed or rest. 

A “crank ” canoe is not easily managed by a novice: 
it seems to sway under him so much that it will upset, 
or else dart from under his feet so suddenly as to 
leave him astern in the water. He is almost afraid to 
draw his breath. The practised paddler makes it move, as 
if by his will alone, forward, astern—to turn as though 
on a pivot, or suddenly remain stationary: you scarcely 
‘see the paddle move, yet it is here, there, and every- 
where as it is wished. The expert paddler is, therefore, 
as necessary as the skilled archer, and each must under- 
stand the other’s slightest sign. Upon this, in a great 
measure, depends their success. The “signs” we will 
speak of when we have described the “tackle.” 

First stands the “bowman.” In his left hand is the 
how, either made of cedar or of bois d’are (the bow-wood 
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or Osage orange of the West); around his right wrist is 
the loop of the arrow-line; around his forefinger is the 
line itself, carefully wrapped so as to pay off easily. The 
line is some twenty feet long, and as thick as a crow- 
quill. This is attached to the arrow’s head, the shaft of 
cane or cedar detaching itself when the barb becomes 
fixed in the fish. The shaft is easily recovered, as it 
floats upon the water after the fish is secured. The 
paddler takes his seat in the stern, looking forwards: 
the archer stands erect in the prow, ready with his 
bow and arrow. No word is spoken. The arrow, pointed 
right, left, or forward, indicates the direction wished to 
be pursued ; pointed directly down, it means that the 
canoe must be held stationary; the elbow thrust back 
tells the paddler to “move her astarn.”’ No captain's 
boy on a penny boat watches for his orders more earnestly 
than does the paddler. 

As on shore there are many signs to lead the woods- 
man to his game, so there are to show the fish-hunter 
where to seek his victims. A string of bubbles fol- 
lowing one another in a direct line shows where some 
turtle or terrapin is quietly feeding along upon the 
grass. A “bed of bubbles,” where the globules of air 
start up to the surface here and there, four or five 
simultaneously at different spots, proclaims “ a float” or 
“school” of fish, and to this the bowman directs his 
attention, and signals the paddler to proceed. <A con- 
tinuous succession of air-bubbles rising in a direct per- 
pendicular line are passed by : the fish-huntey knows that 
they are produced from some decaying stump. They 
are “dead bubbles,” made by gas, not air. 

Before we describe the coup, a word as to the variety 
of fish which are considered legitimate game may not 
be amiss. There are several varieties of perch which 
are fearless, and allow the canoe to approach close enough 
for the fisherman to get a shot. Of these the best, as 
it is the shyest, is the great silver perch, or gaspergeaux. 
The alligator-gar, the terror of the fresh-water lakes and 
rivers, is always destroyed without mercy. This monster 
combines in himself all the attributes of the shark 
and the reptile, killing, for the sake of killing, all that 
comes in his way. The carp and the buffalo are, how- 
ever, the peculiar objects of the bowman. These fish in 
their habits are very much alike, and the description 
(except as to the size they attain in a warm climate) given 
by Blane, in his “ Encyclopedia of Rural Sports,” 
equally applies to them, whether in Europe or America. 
“The haunts of the carp,” he says, “of stagnant 
water, are, during the spring and autumn months, in 
the deepest parts, particularly near the flood-gates by 
which water is received and let off. In the summer 
months they frequent the weed-beds, and come near to 
the surface, and particularly are fond of aquatic plants 
which spring from the bottom and rise to the top.” 

We will suppose “a feed ” of carp or buffalo discovered 
by the air-bubbles. The bowman points with his arrow- 
head in the direction he wishes to proceed, and the 
paddler, without making a ripple on the water, moves 
towards the spot as silently as the shadow of a cloud. 
The arrow is pointed straight down, and the tiny 
craft becomes stationary. The disturbed, though not 
frightened fish slowly rise towards the surface, and the 
archer draws his arrow to the head. Higher and higher 
rises the fish, the fins scarcely moving; at last thecarp 
is near enough, the arrow is launched from the bow- 
string, the shaft shoots lightly into the air, and then 
falls upon the water. That can easily be recovered 
presently. 

The struck fish for 2 moment seems paralyzed, then 
it shoots off as if to seck the bottom of the lake, but the 
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tightening cord soon checks its downward rush, and it 
starts off at right angles. In a few moments it becomes 
exhausted, and is hauled aboard, where a blow from 
the paddle puts it out of its misery. The canoe is then 
turned after the floating shaft, which is soon regained ; 
it is then attached to the head, the string is coiled upon 
the finger for the next shot, and the artist proceeds in 
search of another “ school.” 

Not so easy is the capture of the gar, which, often 
several feet in length, and as strong as a porpoise, calls 
forth the bowman’s whole strength to hold; and the 
paddler must put forth all his skill to prevent the 
frail craft from “turning turtle” in the deep lake. 
“ A feed” is seen, and the canoe approaches it; all at 
once the bubbles cease, a flash is seen in the water, and 
the burnished scales of a gar are visible as he rushes at 
the “school” of carp. Quick as lightning the arrow 
cleaves its way, and the fresh-water wolf is transfixed by 
the arrow-head. Scarcely less quick has been the bow- 
man, who has taken a turn of the line round the point 
of the bow. Down goes the prow of the canoe as if 
about to seek the fish below; the paddler backs water 
hard to counteract the strain, which luckily only lasts a 
few moments; then off goes the fish in a straight line, 
and the water flashes white off the bows, throwing the 
spray five feet high as it is towed through the water : 
but the arrow-head is sharp and broad; it has sunk 
deep and made a goodly hole, through which the life- 
blood rushes ; and the fish or reptile (it belongs to both) 
soon becomes weak and exhausted, and floats motionless 
on the water. As soon as it is dead, the arrow-head is 
recovered, then the shaft; and the worthless gar is left, 
in his turn, to furnish food to other creatures, whose 
kindred he has so often preyed upon. 

The mere bottom-fisher in our English streams can 
never enjoy the combination of sports which fall to the 
share of the arrow-fisher. The skill to find the fish, and 
discrimination required to tell good “ sign ” from worth- 
jess ; the sure aim with the arrow to kill when found; 
and the quick dancing over the bright waters when the 
fish is struck, as well as the not unfrequent dash of 
danger when “ fast” to a gar—mimic whaling, in fact— 
give @ zest to this sport which can only be obtained 
where the sport originated. Even if no sportsman, the 
naturalist would find unfailing food for his inquiries, 
not only in and upon the waters, but in the dark-green 
forests around: the fry in the water, the wood-duck’s 
brood upon the lake, the insects and grubs upon the 
trees and twigs, up to the doe and her fawns as ‘they 
come to the margin to drink. 

The highest sport is that which calls out the best 
judgment and skill of the sportsman; and it would be 
‘difficult to find one where these qualifications are more 
requisite, if the whole art is not to be condemned. 
Killing fish with a bow and arrow is as cleanly and, 
‘perhaps, as merciful as fly-fishing; for in it there is no 
impalement of a worm or grasshopper upon the hook, 
no torture of a frog, even if you treat him “as though 
you loved him.” 





ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY J. K. LORD, F.Z.S. 

PARASITIC CRABS, 
A sMALL parasitic crab (Pinnixa faba of naturalists) is oc- 
casionally found living in the shell of the clam (Lutraria 
maxima). There are generally two together, a male 
and female: the female is larger than the male, about 
0°69 inch in length, and 1°06 in breadth; the male being 
-about 0°36 inch in length, and in breadth 0°65 inch; the 





colour a pinkish white. The nipper claws, in proportion 
to the size of the ‘crab, are very large, and much more 
bent or curved in the male. A second species choose 
for their palatial residence the beautiful pinna, or wing- 
shell, common in various parts of the Mediterranean. 
The pinna moors itself by a long silken cable of ex- 
quisite fineness to rocks or sea-weed: the silken beard 
(byssus) has frequently been woven inte a kind of ‘cloth. 
The crab inhabiting the pinna was known ‘to the 
ancients as early as the beginning of the third century. 
A third species we find in our common mussel (Mytilu 
edulis). 

The specific distinctions betwixt these three species 
of parasitic crabs offer nothing particularly interesting, 
except to the naturalist, and would be of no material 
value save in a strictly scientific description. 

It is somewhat singular that the savages on a remote 
island washed by the mighty Pacific (Vancouver Island), 
that a Greek, both poet and fisherman, Oppian of Cilicia, 
and our own street purveyors of shell-fish, islanders also, 
should alike have a tradition relative to these singular 
parasitic crustaceans. The Vancouver Island savages 
believe the two crabs found in the clam were once human, 
and that the Great Spirit changed them into tiny crabs. 
The story is too long to give in extenso, but the pith 
of it runs thus. It may be as well to state, en passant, 
that in all the Indian myths we find that two spirits, 
representing good and evil, are omnipresent, and always 
antagonistic to each other. The one is a good Manitoo or 
Great Spirit, endowed with miraculous gifts and powers. 
Possessed of a magic canoe, his mission is to rid the 
earth of giants and monsters, to aid the oppressed and 
persecuted, and to perform all sorts of good and bénevo- 
lent deeds. The other is an evil genius, that usually 
assumes the shape of an ogress, or wicked old woman, 
who works spells, sells love-charms and philters, eats 
children, and altogether causes confusion and mischicf 
throughout the world. 

Once npon a time (there is no other way to begin a 
goblin-story) there lived on Vancouver Island a widowed 
squaw, who had only one very lovely daughter. The 
matchless beauty of this belle sauvage caused the old 
mother to live in perpetual dread that some young brave 
or warrior grim would sce her, fall in love, and carry 
her off. To avoid this mishap, the unnatural old parent 
kept her daughter in a large canoe, moored to a solitary 
rock far out in the sea; food, water, and the requisites 
for clothing being supplied regularly by the watchful 
mother. Only on rare occasions was the captive nymph 
brought ashore, for the purpose of washing and bathing 
at the sacred well, a religions ceremony not to be 
neglected. -But, like “Jones’ pitcher,” she went to the 
fountain once too often; or, as the old song has it, 
“ Better she’d let the well alone.” The maid was seen 
and loved; the canoe, with its fair freight, was stealthily 
tracked to the rock, and revisited (when the anxious 
mamma turned her back) by a dingy Adonis. As 
the captive damsel peered over the bows of her prison 
bark, aroused by the splash of a paddle, she gazed (so 
goes the story) for the first time on a “noble savage” 
of the masculine gender. She eyed him, he eyed her, 
and they “both eyed each other.’ The brave being 
young and handsome, they at once fell in love, met often 
(for love laughs at concealment in savagedom, as he 
does at locksmiths here), and eventually, to use a 
Yankeeism, the pair “ skedaddled” together. 

The old squaw was frantic on discovering her loss, 
and at once sought such aid from the sorceress as would 
enable her to hunt ont the fugitives and recover her 





lost child. How all this was accomplished need not 
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be recorded; but it must suffice to say that, hotly 
pursued by the irate mamma and her allies, guided by 
the witch’s spells, the lovers, driven from every retreat, 
their canoe swept away by a gale of wind, stood upon 
the sea-beach, without chance or hope of escape. De- 
termined, if it must be so, to die together rather than 
be parted, they knelt and prayed to the Great Spirit 
that he would change them into any shape—bird, beast, 
fish, or other form of living thing—so that they could 
be ever side by side. The pursuers were upon them; 
a minute more, and their fate was certain; but the good 
Manitoo had heard the prayer, and at once transformed 
the lovers into two tiny crabs. A huge clam was near 
by, with his shells wide apart, perhaps gaping with 
wonder at the strange scene. Into this retreat the 
crustacean lovers rushed, snap went the shells, and 
there the twain have lived safe from harm to this 
day. 

This is simply a faint outline of the story as told to 
me at great length by an old Vancouver Island Indian. 
The crabs are very difficult to obtain. I have often 
examined a hundred and fifty or more clams without 
discovering a pair of the spirit-crabs. So much for 
the Indian story. ‘Now let us see what the ancients say 
about the crab that lives in the pinna. Pliny, in his 
“ Natural History,” thus writes :— 

“ Belonging to the shell-fish tribe there is a pinna 
also; it is found in slimy spots, always upright, and 
never without a companion, which some writers call a 
pinnotheres. The -pinna, which is destitute of sight, 
opens its shell, and in so doing exposes its body to the 
attacks of a small fish, which immediately rushes upon 
it. The pinnotheres, looking out for the opportunity, 
gives notice to the pinna at the critical moment by a 
gentle bite, upon which the other instantly closes its 
shell, and so kills whatever is caught.” 

About the commencement of the third century a 
Greek poet, whose name was Oppian, followed his father, 
who had been banished from his native place, Anar- 
zarba, in Cilicia, to a small island named Miletus, in 
the Adriatic. A hunter, fisherman, and poet, Oppian 
also appears to have turned his attention to the study 
of natural history. He, too, discovered that a parasitic 
crab lived in the pinna; and, as the poem describing 
the strange relationship is most quaintly written, I can- 
not forbear giving it in full :— 

** In cloudy deep below the pinna hides, 
And through the silent paths obscurely glides ; 
* A stapid wretch, and void of thoughtful care, 
He forms no bait, nor lays the tempting snare; 
’ But the dull sluggard boasts a crab his friend, 
Whose busy eyes the coming prey attend. 
One room contains them, and the partners dwell 
Beneath the convex of one sloping shell. 
Deep in the wat’ry vast the comrades rove, 
And mutual interest binds their mutual love. 
That wiser friend the lucky juncture tells 
When in the gaping circuit of his shells 
Fish wand’ring enter; then the bearded guide 
Warns the dull mate, and pricks his tender side. 
He knows the hjnt, nor at the treatment grieves, 
But hugs th’ advantage, and the pain forgives. 
His closing shells the pinna sudden joins, 
And twixt the pressing sides the prey confines. 
Thus fed by mutual aid, the friendly pair 
Divide their gain, and all their plunder share.” 
—Halieut, lib, ii. 
Arcades ambo was clearly the Greek’s opinion of the pinna 
and his friend the crab. 

The opinion of our own cooks and dealers in shell-fish 
is not much more favourable to the little crab that takes 
up his quarters in the common mussel. 

I pass nearly every day a little quaint-looking old 
man, ® vender of molluscous provender. His stall is 
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generally loaded with huge oysters, whelks in their shells 
built into pyramids, and whelks out of their shells cun- 
ningly displayed on small white plates—baits for penny 
customers. I like to chat with odd people, and often 
stop to gossip with the “ old mussel-man.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said he, a short time since, “didn’t you 
never see them little chaps as lives in the mussels? 
Lucky there ain’t over many on ’em, else nobody couldn’t 
never eat a mussel.” So I asked what the “little chap” 
was like. “ Like? why, he’s a kind of a crab, and the 
pisen of the mussel. Why, ’tain’t over a year agone that 
two young men as eat some mussels at my stand had 
their heads swell a’most so big as a peck, and nothing 
but drinking quarts of new milk saved ’em from suffli- 
cating.” 

He saw I looked doubtfully at him. “ Why, I ask 
the doctor at the corner about ’em once, and he said 
them crabs was the rankest kind of pisen; and if so be 
as a person was to swaller a pair of ’em, they’d jist be 
a-cramped and a-twisted like a biled whilk. The first 
as I find you shall have.” True to his promise, the old 
man brought me a few days after a mussel containing a 
pair of parasitic crabs. 

The Welsh peasantry on the Carmarthenshire coast 
all believe in the pisen crab. A friend of ours had 
a weakness for scolloped mussels, and whenever he 
visited us our: old Welsh cook Bridget was told to 
provide his pet dish for lunch. I can well remember 
her (after she had carefully boiled the mussels in com- 
pany with a silver spoon, which she said would turn 
black provided there were any poison crabs in the 
water) picking over each shell-fish separately, in order 
to be quite certain that her master’s old friend should 
not come to grief when under our roof by eating a pisen- 
crab.* 

The poor little lodger-crabs have been sadly libelled, 
accused of dishonest practices in the first place, and in 
the second of being as dangerous as a cobra or a rattle- 
snake. The Indian, if he says no good of them, says 
no harm. Both accusations are false: the crabs are 
neither rogues nor pisen. If mussels act as poison, it 
arises from their being indigestible; if silver spoons 
turn black, it is from excess of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas: believe me, the crab has nothing whatever to do 
with it in either case. 

How they first get possession as tenants in the dif- 
ferent bivalves they choose to reside with, I do not 
know. Do they obtain admission by force or by strata- 
gemP Are they welcome or disagreeable guests? These 
are questions more easily asked than answered. If the 
intruders can neither be kicked out nor persuaded to 
leave peaceably, what is a bivalve to do but make the 
best of an unwelcome intruder he should never have 
admitted within his gates ? 

I have made no mention of what are commonly called 
“ hermit crabs,’ inasmuch as I do not deem them strictly 
parasitic. Their habit is only to take possession of an 
empty sea-shell, and when they grow too large for their 
house they leave it, and quietly wriggle themselves into 
another. A curious species, common at Panama, is named 

Cernobita Diogenes. Ihave frequently seen them crawl- 
ing over the trees, carrying, or rather tugging, a sea- 
shell after them a mile from the sea, exposed to a burn- 
ing hot sun; but, as I have already stated, they are not 
parasitic in the sense I use the term in reference to the 
pea crabs that dwell in the shell of a living mollusk. 
I may, perhaps, have some interesting notes on the 
habits of hermit crabs to offer in a future paper. 


———_———— 





* “Queen.” 











